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DECORATIVE GOSSIP. 



A. PRETTY way of utilizing photo- 
graphs' and the loose colored pictures that 
come in many of the popular publications, 
is to place a border of the same about 
two feet wide around the bed-room or 
sanctum just above the wainscot, framing 
them in with laths, or, better still, cheap 
flat moulding. The tools required for the 
work are a wide chisel, a mallet and a 
package of "brads." The first thing to 
do is to fasten the top and bottom lines 
to the wall, and then fill in the rectangu- 
lar spaces as you go along, adjusting the 
size of the compartments to the size of the 
pictures themselves. In framing the pic- 
tures accurate measurement is required to 
adjust the various sections of lath, which 
are cut off the exact length by means of 
i he chisel and mallet. 



There is a thick quality of matting 
known as Japanese matting, which can be 
obtained in a variety of colors. It is used 
for dado and wall coverings, and. may. be 
placed on floors that are not subject to 
hard usage. It is safer in all the grades 
to choose the less pronounced colors and 
the closest weaves, which will show the 
effects of wear much less than the stronger 
tones. Olives and grass tints are the best 
wearing colors, and can be easily kept 
clean by washing them in clear cold water 
every week. 



The linoleums, which are now made in 
excellent patterns, are colored throughout 
so that there is no danger of the surface 
wearing off, like oil cloth. These can be 
used to advantage in halls where it is neces- 
sary to cover the floors. They are pleas- 
antly soft and plastic to the tread, and in 
every way superior to oil cloth coverings. 
In solid colors such as olives or light 
brown, linoleum makes an excellent back- 
ground for rugs in the bed-room or living 
room. 



The electric light is being turned to a 
very artistic use by a prominent wall 
paper manufacturer of London. The dark 
clear-cut shadows cast by the play of the 
electric light on the foliage of trees has 
often been remarked, and the gentleman 
in question has been for some time mak- 
ing, by means of photographs, a series of 
records of these beautiful effects, which 
he intends to use in connection with his 
business. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPOND- 
ENTS. 



Boston, March 9lb, 1891. 
Tub Decorator and Furnisher Fob. Co. 

Gentlemen — What would you suggest for decorat- 
ing a dining-room finished in oak. I want to paiot, 
paper and carpet such a room, and would like to 
get your ideas to furnish it. I should like to have 
a carpet all one color. Say also what you would 
use for sash curtains and shades. 

Tours truly, J. Sullivan. 

As you do not mention the degree of 
light received by the room, we are some- 
what at a loss to decide whether to advise 
a light or dark scheme of decoration. 
Where a room faces the south and has 
large- windows, it is proper to use a 
rather dark scheme of coloring to counter- 
act the great amount of light received by 
the apartment. If the room faces the 



north, and the windows are not particu- 
larly large, we there use the lightest 
of all schemes of coloring to counterbalance 
the diminished light. 

Taking it for granted that your apart- 
ment receives a medium amount of light, 
we would suggest that the best decoration 
for the walls, suitable for a dining-room 
trimmed in oak, is to choose a paper hav- 
ing a dull yellow, or vellum acanthus 
motive, treated in the Romanesque style, 
which is so fashionable at present. This 
open, vigorous style of ornament, is out- 
lined in gold, and is thrown upon a russet 
green ground. Such a green harmonizes 
well with the ornament, because russet 
green contains a large proportion of dull 
yellow in its composition. 

The carpet should be a repetition of the 
russet green on the walls. .If you cannot 
obtain a carpet whose preponderating tint 
is a russet green shade, we should advise 
you to use a burlap carpet of the correct 
tint of the ground of the wall-paper, on 
which can be thrown tawny yellow, leopard 
or tiger skins, whose coloring will har- 
monize well with the carpet and walls. 

The ceiling should be a pale tint of the 
dull yellow ornament on the walls, say 
one-fourth lighter. 

The furniture will naturally be in oak, 
and the upholstery should either be in 
leather of a bright vellum tint, or you 
might go in for a bold contrast, and use 
a dark maroon leather studded with bright 
brass nails along the edges. 

We enclose a sample of the wall-paper 
we refer to, and for window draperies we 
enclose a piece of Lyons tapestry. Tou 
will observe that the prevailing color in 
the tapestry is a russet green that har- 
monizes well with the wall-paper, and a 
considerable quantity of old mahogany 
red, which is the complimentry color. 
The ground of the pattern is in old gold. 

This tapestry and wall-paper can both 
be obtained from Messrs. Joseph P. McHugh 
& Co., Interior Decorators, 3 West 42nd 
Street, New York City. 

Eau Claire, Wis., March 13th, 1891. 
The Decorator and Furnisher, 
New York. N. T. 
Gentlemen — I would like to have you tell me if it 
is not entirely proper to use artists' silk, by some 
called shadow silk, for draperies, and not have it 
lined. I ordered some draperies made from this 
material, with the express understanding that they 
were not to be lined or interlined. I am very much 
prejudiced against lined draperies ; think they col- 
lect the dust and are unhealthy, hut when the goods 
were received, they were lined and interlined ; they 
cost a great deal more money, and were quite un- 
satisfactory. The party from whom I got tbem 
claim that the way they made them was proper, and 
the only way, and that it would be improper to use 
shadow silk, or artists' silk, without lining. I have 
seen them' made without lining, and they were satis- 
factory. I would be pleased to have you answer me 
direct, as I would like to get your opinion at once. 
I would say also that I have shades and lace curtains 
in addition to the draperies on these windows. 

Tours respectfully, A Subscriber. 

It is not the custom to line shadow silk 
for draperies. If, however, the draperies 
are exposed to a very strong light, we 
would recommend their being lined, simply 
for the preservation of the material, be- 
cause, as you are aware, sunshine is a 
powerful agent in the destruction of deli- 
cate colors. 

The draperies referred to by you should 
not have been either lined or interlined. 



and particularly so when you ordered them 
not to be lined. 

We have seen Mrs. Candace Wheeler, 
who is the head of The Associated Artists 
in New York (who manufacture the 
shadow silk), and she informs ns that it 
is not the custom to line such draperies. 
You having both shades and lace curtains 
On the window in addition to the drap- 
eries, these additional fabrics would na- 
turally he a protection from the sunlight 
to your draperies, and we think the effect 
is much more artistic to have them hung 
without being lined. 

Greensboro, N. C, Feb. 13th, 1891. 
The Pubs, of The Decorator and Furnisher. 

Gentlemen — I enclose sketches of a desk, bureau 
and chest which I wish to carve, as you so kindly 
offered to examine them for me. Please let me know 
to what period they belong, and what kind of designs 
properly belong on them. The other pieces of which 
I do uot send sketches, are of the same kind with 
similar legs, moulding, etc. If you would advise 
Gothic ornament for them, will you please describe 
some of the characteristics of same, if your space 
and time will permit. I would be glad if it would 
be in every way suitable to carve Renaissance, 
Elizabethian, or German Renaissance designs upon 
them, as I have another chest that I have all eady 
carved with Elizabethian ornament, and have carved 
the desk, as you will see upon sketch, intending it 
to be something of a Renaissance character. I have 
also put the handles on the desk myself. Now will 
you please tell me if there is anything incongruous 
about the desk, either in handles or design. If style 
of carving is not suitable, then I will let ft go, and 
carve the other pieces as you think best. Will you 
please criticise designs on desk for me ? Ought the 
handles to be plain ? 

You mention "Bemro6e's Manual of Carving " as 
a work for me to read, etc. I would say that 1 have 
the above work already, which is good so far as it 
goes, but I want something more advanced. Would 
you advise a course in some school of design as the 
only way to become more perfect? Where is there 
a good Art school located in which one could study 
designing, clay modeling, etc., at reasonable cost ? 
Respectfully, A Subscribed. 

The pieces of furniture in your posses- 
sion belong to what is . known as the 
Colonial period, and are good examples 
of Colonial furniture. This being so, you 
ought, naturally, to put Colonial designs 
thereon, the Colonial style being, of course, 
a modification of the Renaissance, and 
very much resembles the Empire style. 
There are a great many wall-paper designs 
at present on the market that are execut- 
ed in the Colonial style, and a frieze or 
wall-paper in this style will give excellent 
ideas as to the nature of the scroll work. 
However, it. would hot be amiss for you 
to follow out the Renaissance scroll sug- 
gested by you in your drawings, only we 
would suggest that instead of the large 
mask put in the centre of the ornament, 
you might have worked in a medallion, 
which might contain your own initials, or 
a heraldic crest, or some other motive in 
keeping with the style of ornament. 

Oak requires a bolder and more vigorous 
treatment than either walnut or mahogany, 
which are more delicate woods. Your 
chest, bureau, clock and desk being in 
walnut, will require a style of ornament 
whouse outlines are intermediate in bold- 
ness, as compared with the designs that 
.should be carved on oak, and mahogany, 
or cherry wood, and now that you have 
put Renaissance ornament on the oak 
desk, we would suggest your putting either 
Empire or Colonial ornament (but prefer- 
ably the latter) on th3 other pieces of 
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furniture. We do not advise Gothic orna- 
ment, or German Renaissance. 

"We strongly recommend the work en- 
titled "The Manual of "Wood Carving," by 
Charles G. Leland, M.A., late conductor of 
the Public Industrial Schools of Philadel- 
phia, as something more advanced than 
"Bemrose's Manual of Carving." The price 
is $2. As to a good school, we would re- 
commend The New York Institute for 
Artists' Artisans, 140 "West 23rd Street, 
New York, as one of the best schools in 
the country. There are classes for design- 
ing, clay modeling, architecture, ceramics, 
tiles, and textiles, arid the decoration of 
interiors, wood carving, working in metals, 
painting and drawing. 

701 "N." Street, 
Sacramento, Gal. Jan. 31, 1891. 
To the Editor " The Decorator and Fubnisheb." 

Dear Sir: "Would you kindly set me right upon the 
appointments of a tea table. One friend says it is 
" the thing " to have a square of plush on the table 
when not in use, and when serving tea, throw your 
linen cloth over and reset. Another friend says the 
linen cloth is all. Now both these friends could be 
considered connoisseurs on the subject, so in dis- 
pair I turn to you. 

Also, would you kindly tell me how to furnish a 
table, and if a small silver tea service that I have 
will do, or must I have one of some crockery ware. 

I hope this will not be too unimportant to answer, 
as your opinion would cause me to raise my banner 
and proceed joyfully on my way. Tours most 
truly. Mbs. H. W. J. 

Taking it for granted that you mean a 
parlor tea table we will say that your 
table should be always ready to serve a 
cup of tea, especially so far as decoration 
is concerned ; consequently, the square of 
plush is unnecessary. The linen cloth may 
be as dainty and exquisite as you desire 
to make it, and your table may run to 
all limits. It may be silk embroidery in 
white or color — with border hemstitched, 
fringed., or edged with nice lace. Or it 
may be linen embroidery covering the 
cloth, or only on the border five or 
six inches in width. There are lovely cloths 
to be bought at different prices, according 
to quality and quantity of work. Your 
silver service would be not only appropri- 
ate but very ornamental as well, and with 
the pretty china cups and saucers add 
beauty to the whole. A water kettle is 
very useful, and if it be of silver it would 
be another bit of brightness added. But 
very handsome kettles come in black iron 
and Japanese bronze. A kettle is not ab- 
solutely necessary in making a delightful 
and refreshing cup of tea for one's friends, 
but may be convenient and certainly 
serves decoratively. "We hope your pretty 
tea table may become the centre of hospi- 
tality and attractiveness, and your "ban- 
ner" be furled "joyfully" and perenni- 
ally. 

CORNELIA McC. MILLER. "My object in 
troubling you is, to ask whether you have seen 
any recent door draperies that are pleasing, and 
which I might venture to copy ? I do various 
styles of embroidery neatly and with facility, and I 
have a fancy to enrich the hangings between my 
parlor and library, and those between my library ana 
dining-room with some of my own work. Tou will 
help me much by a suggestion in regard' to new 
materials for draperies and styles of embroidery." 

A new material of stout body and tex- 
ture, is silk armure or grained face, called 
" Mail Cloth," is now much used for hand-: 
some hangings that are enriched with fancy 
needle-work. It is to be particularly com- 
mended because of its lending itself to the 



heavy, rich volutes which give to hang- 
ings an elegant effect, and mail cloth 
furnishes an admirable grounding for all 
embroideries of bold and sketchy design. 
A very rich door drapery is of mail cloth 
in the yellowish drab known as couleur 
de papier, or paper-color, and across the 
bottom and the top, are motifs of tangled 
ferns, about eighteen inches deep, done in 
crewels of several shades of golden brown. 
The work is seemingly of the most care- 
less as it is of sketchy character, and yet it 
is highly artistic, consisting of long zigzag 
stitches with shorter stitches floating on 
the surface, producing the delicate and 
plumy effect of the fronds of certain varieties 
of ferns. At the foot of the design, the 
work is heavily massed to give the desired 
mossy effect, with the fern leaves curved 
and lapped rising gracefully from the simu- 
lated carpet of moss. A facing of plush, in a 
medium shade of old gold color, runs 
across the foot of the portiere below the 
embroidery. Handsome door draperies are 
made of artists' satteen, and other of the 
recent art materials suitable for hangings. 
These are usually covered with all over 
conventionalized designs, the larger figures 
of which are filled in with darning of silk 
filoselle, or the later Roman embroidery 
floss (manufactured by Brainerd and Arm- 
strong), the honey-comb stitch, or other of 
the point lace stitches now introduced in 
silk embroidery, surrounded by outline 
embroidery, and finished with tracery of 
Japanese gold thread, couched on. These 
draperies must be lined, colored Canton 
flannel being usually employed. The silk 
faced basket cloths and matelasse cloths 
of Brainerd and Armstrong, would make 
very rich door hangings. An exquisitely 
beautiful portiere, is of artists' satteen in 
a delicate shade of sage green, embroider- 
ed in silks of several shades of sage green, 
with finish of Japanese gold thread, and 
an equally elegant drapery is of artists' 
satteen, in a medium tone of vieux rose 
embroidered with turquoise-blue in several 
tones, and the gold thread. Each of these 
draperies is surrounded by a band of plush 
eight inches wide. The cost of materials 
in these hangings is not very great, while 
they are valued at a high price for the 
work put on them. 

LUCY 6. MORTON. I have a willow umbrella 
basket which has become soiled and shabby, and be- 
ing a constant reader of The Decorator and Fur- 
nisher, I have thought that through the " Home 
Workshop," I might perhaps be given a hint, as to 
how I could renew and decorate my basket. Will 
you be kind enough to give the matter a moment's 
attention. 

You can renew your umbrella basket 
by giving it a coat of bronze paint; hang- 
ing around the top a fringe of the long 
and slender tones of a certain variety of 
hemlock, interlacing ribbon through the 
open spaces of the willow work, and trim- 
ming with bows on one side. But it may 
be, that wet umbrellas would soon de- 
face the bronze paint, and in this case we 
would advise the use of the ivory, or 
white enamel paint, that can be bought 
already prepared, tipping the scales of the 
cones with gold paint, and trimming with 
ribbon as directed. In regard, however, 
to the fear of defacing your basket with 
wet umbrellas, we would suggest that it 
would be better, in any case, to let your 
umbrellas dry before putting them in the 
basket. Wet umbrellas can only be put 
with safety in a china jar for the purpose ; 
and, after all, the china jar is to be com- 



mended for the holding of umbrellas. By 
running over the files of The Decorator 
and Furnisher, you will find mentioned 
handsome umbrella jars made of a section 
of sewer pipe. 

JULIA J. JOHN8TON. I have tried with per- 
fect success the directions given in the "Home 
Workshop " for removing the varnish from old 
mahogany and walnut furniture, and have renewed 
several at a great saving of expense, and to my 
entire satisfaction. Will the use of powdered pumice 
stone, be effectual in removing paint ? I have a set 
of painted furniture, which has long been discarded 
from use, because so much defaced, but it is hand- 
some and now that painted furniture is again fash- 
ionable. I would like to try what I can do toward 
the restoration of my set. Should you not advise the 
use of the pumice powder ? Tell me, if you can, how 
I may have the paint taken off, and advise as to re- 
painting. 

Powdered pumice stone, " although so 
effectual in removing varnish, will hardly 
remove paint. Instead we would advise 
you to call in to your assistance one skilled 
in the business, and have the paint burn- 
ed, off your set of furniture ; or, you can, 
with patience take the paint off with fine 
sand paper, being sure before repainting 
that all the old paint is removed, and 
that you have a smooth surface to work 
upon. Por renewing your furniture, you 
can find in any first-class paint store, 
enamel in white, and all the fashionable 
delicate colors. Should you be able to do 
flower painting; you can decorate your 
pieces with floral designs; and at any 
rate, you must finish your work by gild- 
ing the beading. Should you paint your 
furniture a delicate blue, you can use 
silver, in the place of "gold on the bead- 
ing, while gold looks well with any 
color. 

AUNT EMMA. Tupper, says " a babe in a house 
is a well-spring of pleasure." Tes,*verily, but our 
baby, or my testy little nephew, is disposed to be no 
small amount of trouble, although there is a touch 
of pleasure in the trouble he gives, if that can be un- 
derstood by anyone not acquainted with the wants 
of the small tyrants. Now, my nephew is in need 
of another carriage blanket, and having exhausted 
my resources in devising blankets for him before 
his birth, I turn to the Home Workshop for an 
idea, which, it is hoped, will combine simplicity 
with tastefulness and comfort. 

The Home Workshop is not sure that 
it has anything new to offer in idea for 
a baby's blanket, although several 
blankets can be quoted as combining 
tastefulness and comfort with simplicity. 
A blanket, doubtless to our correspon- 
dent's mind, is made of a square of the 
warm, thick and downy California blanket- 
ing manufactured expressly for babies, sur- 
rounded by a facing of rich white satin 
ribbon six inches wide, with finish of 
about two yards of ribbon set in the 
middle of each side of the blanket, and 
the ends tied in a great bow in the centre. 
Should "Aunt Emma" make a blanket 
after this description for her nephew, 
she will find it a very sumptuous covering 
for the little fellow. A handsome and 
comfortable blanket is made of the floe, 
or giant snow flake wool wound with gold 
tinsel threads, in stripes of white and gold 
color, done in the double crochet stitch, 
with a very large bow, or wooden crochet 
needle. Let the stripes be about four 
inches wide, and finish the edge with a 
single or a double row of shells, done 
in the yellow. Our reply to "Aunt Emma" 
is intended to benefit another correspon- 
dent, whom we shall further enlighten in 
reference to babies' carriage blankets in 
a future issue, as we have not space 
to spare for the required formula at pre- 
sent. 
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